THE  FOUR GEORGES
redeem the era from sterility; Bolingbroke's writings were
more important for the influence they came to exercise
over George III than for any special merit of their own;
while the other men of letters whose fame has stood
the test of time were mostly either survivors from the
seventeenth century, or had not attained maturity by
1760. The stage was to some extent an exception. Not
only could it boast one of the greatest actors of all time
in David Garrick, but there was James Quin among the
men, and Anne Oldfield, Lavinia Fenton, and Mrs.
Woffington among the women* At the same time there
can be no doubt that the theatre still suffered in the eyes
of many under the reputation for licence which it had
acquired in the days of the Restoration, and a contem-
porary writer of moderate views could say:
"Although of plays it is said that they teach morality,
and of the stage that it is the mirror of human life, these
assertions are mere declamation ... on the contrary,
a play-house and the regions about it, are the very hot-
beds of vice: how else comes it to pass that no sooner
is a play-house opened in any part of the kingdom, than
it at once becomes surrounded by a halo of brothels?"1
It was not a little unfortunate that the stage should have
been in such bad repute at the very moment a religious
revival was being inaugurated by Wesley, for it originated
on the part of a section of the population that hatred for
the theatre and everything connected with it which was
to become one of the most unpleasing characteristics of
the nineteenth century. The intolerance which seemed
to have been buried with the Commonwealth was given
a new lease of life.
1 Hawkins, Sir J.: Life of'Johnson^ pp. 75-76.
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